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Practical Treatment 
of the Deaf-Blind 


by Inis B. Hall 


HALL is head of the deaf-blind de- 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
Blind. She is a graduate of Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, Central 

Edmond, Oklahoma; and 
Institute for the Deaf, 
having had consid 
study work, 


e@ INIS B. 
partment of 
School for the 
State Teachers College, 
State Teachers College, 
has studied at the Central 
St. Louis, Missouri. Besides 
erable experience doing special case 
she has taught in several schools for the deaf, in- 


cluding the Minneapolis Day School and the state 


schools of Oklahoma, Kansas, South Dakota, and 

Georgia. 

[ REFERRING to some persons 
handicapped by both blindness and 

deafness, the terms deaf-blind and 

blind-deaf are interchangeable. It is 


difficult to determine which coupling 


of the words is preferable; 
matter of 


their order 


becomes largely a taste. 
Those who eonsider deafness the more 
serious limitation the term blind- 


But there is so much vari:tion in 


use 


deaf}. 
the types and degrees of deafness and 
blindness that what may be applicable 
in one instance may refer to another 
only in the most general sense. 

Seience endeavors to study the differ- 
ent types of visual defects and to advise 


how the special needs of each type may 


best be met. Scientific study has also 
furnished valuable aid in the allevia- 
tion of certain kinds of deafness. But 


those faeing life with the double handi- 
cap have received very little attention. 
recog- 


Here as yet there has been no 


nized classification; there is no stan 
dard for intelligence of 
doubly-handicapped Yet the 


experienced worker can in a very short 


measuring 
children. 


time determine whether or not a deaf- 
blind child is capable of reeeiving in- 
struction. His natural are 
much the same as those of the child with 
although, of 


reactions 


normal sight and hearing, 
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improvement 


course, special methods are needed to 
develop his more limited channels of un- 
derstanding and communication. 

For convenience in dealing with de- 
grees of disability among the doubly- 
handicapped, we may well borrow the 


classification by Corinne Rocheleau and 


Rebecca Mack in their hook, Those in 
the Dark Silence. There are four 
LTOUps: 

1. Those totally blind and deaf; 

2. Those blind and hard of hearing; 

>. Those deaf with poor vision; 

1. Those hard of hearing with poor vision; 

“Those who — cannot distinguish 
sounds are deaf. Those who ean un- 


derstand speech when loud are hard of 


hearing. Those who eannot  dis- 
tinguish outlines of things are blind, 
while those who can distinguish out- 


lines, even though dimly, have defective 
All deaf-blind 


have a definite tendency to grow totally 


sight. partially people 


deaf and blind in time.’ 

For this reason, it is surely essential 
that all possible effort be used to retard 
or prevent such total loss of impaired 


vision and hearing. In most eases of 


deafness, fortunately, an instrument for 


bone conduction, such as the Phipps 
Unit. will so stimulate the sense of 
hearing that a definite and eontinued 

will he noted: deter- 


mined by audiometer tests.’ 


1. It is not the purpose of this paper to raise the 


question of therapeutic values accompanying the 
use of the Phipps Unit or other similar instru- 
ments. It is rather our purpose (for the sake of 


to make 


these children's educational advantage) 

known what is possible of accomplishment in the 
preservation and development of their residual 
hearing 


(Continued at bottom next column) 
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Pupils at Perkins listening by means of the Phipps Unit through 
bone conduction of sound. 


Whatever the degree of his handicaps, 
the deaf-blind child has much in com- 


mon with the child of normal 


We 


dislikes, 


percep- 


tions. find him expressing likes 


and curiosity, ambition, joy, 


sadness, and love. Ile is not to be con- 


sidered as a problem, but as an oppor- 


tunity. The privilege of the teacher is 
to understand his special gifts and 
powers, and to learn, with him and 
through him, new, vital, and valuable 


truths in many fields. Each child is an 
individual and as such has a right to 
develop his individuality and to make 


his own unique contribution to his 


world. 


One cannot say of any child, 
bottom of 


Perkins Institution through 
same physician of pu- 


(Continued from 


It has been found at 
careful examination by the 
pils using the Phipps Unit, that decided improve- 
ment is often obtainable—in fact as high, some- 
times, as fifteen sensation units in a half year’s 
time. We shall leave the scientific explanation of 
this to others, but the educational significance in- 
volved and the fact that the examining physicians 
strongly recommended the continuation of the treat- 
ments are important considerations for all inter- 
ested in this field. 


previous column) 
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‘Te is only one of many, typical of his 
limitation of 
possibilities of personality 

The every 
teacher’s problems must lie in the de- 


Life knows no 
the 
infinite. 


eroup.”’ 
types: 
are solution of 
velopment and understanding of the in- 
ner life. 

totally deaf-blind 
involves far great- 
that of chil- 
perception of 


The edueation of 
children naturally 
er difficulties than does 


dren who have some 
The teacher’s under- 
It is 


difficult to conceive of life in a world 


light and sound. 
standing must always fall short. 


where no whisper has entered, no ray of 


dim light penetrated! A world apart 


from the normal experience of  in- 
finitely rich sensations and reactions! 
A world of many doubts and_ lonely 


hours! 

Is it to be wondered at that these lit- 
tle citizens of the dark-silence are often 
seeking 


nervous, high-strung, compan- 
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In 
necessary 


LO keep 


ionship, loving human contacts? 


dealing with them, it is 


very 
to be endlessly patient, and 


thoroughly free from any sort of decep- 





iton. Parents or others who may be ¢ar- 
ine for these children in early years 
should make every effort to gain and 
keep their confidence. If for any rea 
son the child must be left for 

alone or in the care of a stranger, pain 
should be taken to explain fact so 
that he may not be left in wonderment 


expectation, or sudden loneli S i 


fear. If he understands that his moth 
er or his nurse will not 


while, he will adapt himself to the fact, 
in much the same way as would a nor 
child, of 


ing for a mysteriously absent friend. 


mal instead restlessly search- 


The importance of treating these chil- 


dren with loving, considerate gentle- 


ness ean hardly be verstressed. 
Thoughtlessness such as suddenly seiz- 
ing a child by the hand, hurrying him 
doing other unusual things 
fail to 


filling 


about, and 


without warning, cannot react 


upon his nervous system, him 


with strange misgivings, and haunting 
fears and perplexities. If it 


for the child to un- 


is neces- 


sary, for instance, 
dergo some special physical examination, 
one should explain the matter at leisure, 
that he may understana and cooperate, 


rather than suddenly require him to 
submit to an experience which a person 
with all his faeulties would resent un- 


dergoing without -reasonable explana- 
tion. 

The mother of a normally hearing 
and seeing child talks and plays with 


him during the routine of dressing and 


undressing, treating the little one al- 
ways in a way to’ inspire confidence, 
eager interest, and love. The day is 


thus begun in a happy state of mind; 
and at bedtime, with muscles and nerves 


relaxed, sleep comes quickly and natur- 
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ally. Even more profitable may the 
mother of a deaf-blind child employ the 
same simple methods in the day’s rou- 
tine. Clothing, bath, and bed, all may 
contribute to the child’s true education. 
Little games can be played, happy and 


confidence 


loving gestures exchanged, 
strengthened, and practical facts and 
skills acquired. What child could en 


joy preparing for the night without a 


1 ° 
word spoken or a shade ol response tO 





his feelings and imaginings? Never for 
vet that the deaf-blind y rster en- 
JOY s human and sympathetic contacts as 
much as a V othe! child; he le 

much pleasure and understanding 


through vibrations alone if a little 
child, unable to learn speech normally 
through the ear and eye, is allowed to 
keep his hand in contact with the side 
of his he 


sociate the vibrations of her speech with 


mother’s face, will soon as- 


the objects which she names to him, such 
as coat, bed, water, soap, and so forth; 
and thus he comes to know their mean- 
Then little finger-plays, 


ings. many 


such as This Little Pig Went to Market, 


Creep-mouse, and other spontaneous ac- 
tivities can be devised, and the mother’s 
heart will rejoice'at the response of her 


child. 


As the totally deaf-blind child grows 
and develops, like procedures should as 
far as possible be carried into all the 
Often a child 
seems unwilling to put on his hat and 
coat, when the real difficulty is the fear 


contacts of his world. 


that he may be leaving the person in 
charge. If the adult first puts on her 
own wraps, showing the child what she 
is doing, he will then follow her ex- 
ample without further difficulty, know- 
out together. At 
such a time, should be to 
place the child’s hand on the elder’s 
face, that he may feel her say, ‘‘ Put on 
your coat’’ before beginning to do so. It 


ing they are going 


care taken 
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Boys’ Close Looking Toward Tower On Main Building 


is the constant repetition of speech such 
as the normal child hears over and over 
again that develops his own speech and 
deaf-blind — child, 
should be 


understanding; the 
too, by constant repetition, 
viven every opportunity to understand, 
being instructed gently and lovingly, in 
ways which will insure his hearty re- 
sponse, 

We urge the use of vibration as a 
substitute for hearing. The sense of 
smell is also a valuable asset. A person 
with a visual handicap learns to asso- 
ciate odors with different persons, 
things, or situations. This is more or 
less a substitute for sight, not for hear- 
ing. 

Through the use of vibration the 
deaf-blind may be able to carry on a 
normal conversation with his friend or 
neighbor and learn to mix with seeing- 
hearing persons in a very acceptable 
manner. They truly live in a world of 
vibrations. To them it is harmony of 
color and sound, yet it may be just the 
opposite. They are very alert to varia- 


tions of different voices and a child who 
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has not been properly trained, will oft- 
en imitate the speech of another, espe- 
cially if there is something peculiar 
about the speaker’s voice. Small chil- 
dren learn, to know a person’s walk and 
to interpret different activities in a 
room through means of vibration, but 
so far as we have learned, they must 
contact the speaker to be able to  in- 
terpret speech. Vibration is sight and 
sound to those in the dark silence. 

If the deaf-blind child has enough 
hearing to understand words spoken in 
a normal voice beside his ear, this 
method of instruction should be encour- 
aged. Care must be taken, however, not 
to shout into the ear, nor to speak un- 
naturally or explosively. <A clear, nor- 
mal tone, uttered an inch or two from 
the ear, will bring response of some sort, 
if the child has a usable degree of 
hearing; otherwise it is better to make 
use of the vibration method through 
the hand placed against the adult’s face. 
Whatever method brings best response 
after careful experimentation should be 
continued and further developed, 
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Miss Inis B. Hall talking to a 
deaf-blind pupil. 


through babyhood and childhood, ac- 
cording to the changing needs of the 
individual child. 

The adult who has been deprived of 
sight and hearing later in life should 
be kept as much as possible in close 
contact the he has 


known through years of normal activity. 


with world which 
He should be encouraged in every way 
to adapt himself to the new conditions 
and 


limitations with 


Any vestiges of hearing should 


and courage op- 
timism. 
be reinforced by suitable mechanical 
means, that he may remain on the bor- 
sound; this will 


ders of the world of 


prove his greatest consolation in idle 
hours as well as a practical advantage, 
especially if good radio programs can be 
made available for his enjoyment and 
instruction, keeping him in touch with 
The deaf-blind adult 


should by all means have some sort of 


events of the day. 


manual occupation, to fill the long, lone- 
ly hours of the day, and to make him 
feel that he is doing. something helpful 
the com- 
With the world only an arm’s 


for others and of value to 
munity. 
leneth wide, the deaf-blind suffer often 


from an isolation and want of compan- 
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ionship which the merely blind or mere- 
ly deaf can never know. Among braille 
books, however, the totally deaf-blind 
reader may scan the universe of human 
thought in much the same way as his 
fully gifted brothers; braille periodicals 
are welcome as visits from dearly loved 
friends; and braille correspondence may 


be a rare delight. All honor to those 
who have made possible this great 
source of the embossed page. 

Children and adults who are blind 


with partial hearing are often very sad- 
ly misunderstood. Frequently the im- 
pairment of hearing differs in degree 
from day to day, so that at one time the 
individual hears much better than at an- 
other. In certain types of deafness fa- 
tigue dulls the sense of hearing; other 
types are especially sensitive to weather 
conditions; and damp, cold days often 
affect the hearing badly. Through lack 
of understanding of these facts, false 
and the re- 
mark may be made, ‘‘Oh, yes, he can 
hear well enough when he wants to.’’ 


impressions often occur, 


_ Any child whose hearing has been de- 
fective during the formative years is 
likely to develop imperfect speech. 
Hearing words or certain sounds ineor- 
reetly and in distorted form, the child 
naturally reproduces the pronunciation 
he has received. The result is syllables 
and words so poorly formed that his 
The 
unthinking adult is 


speech becomes a strange jargon. 
uninformed and 
too apt to believe that such a child is 
mentally deficient, and thus a further 
handicap is added to the little one’s 
limitations, preventing continued effort 
to liberate his imprisoned mind. 


Now and then a child suffers from so 
slight a degree of impairment in sight 
and hearing that his handicap passes 
unnoticed for several years. The child, 

himself to 
126) 


in the meantime, adapts 


(Continued on page 
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Some Interesting Observations 
About the After Care of 
Infantile Paralysis Patients 


by Henry O. Kendall 


@ HENRY oO. 
KENDALL is di- 
rector of Physical 
Therapy at Chil- 


dren’s Memorial 
Hospital, 3alti- 
more, Maryland, 
the institution 
with which he 
has been associ 


ited ~since his 
graduation from 
Evergreen School, 
also of Baltimore. 

In the accom- 
panying article, 
Mr. Kendall ad- 


vances one of the 





most challenging 
theories made in 
the field of spe- 
ial education in 
recent years And in so doing, he has handled 
hat is ordinarily considered a technical subject 


in a most interesting and understandable manner. 


HERE ARE so many views on the 
best convalescent treatment of in- 
fantile paralysis (anterior poliomyeli- 
tis) patients, with so many reasons and 
ease histories to offer proof for each 
method, that it is difficult in a brief 
article to give much convincing evidence 
of any particular phase of treatment. 
We do not wish to discredit any type 
of work aimed to benefit a handicapped 
individual, but merely to give some of 
our observations which clinically have 
shown some very interesting facts in re- 


card to this disease. 


The disease affects primarily the an- 
terior horn cells of the spinal cord, ecut- 
ting off partially or completely the 
motor impulses to muscles. In the ex- 
amination of a new anterior poliomyeli- 
tis patient, one can determine by muscle 
tests the extent of involvement, but it 
is impossible to determine the actual de- 
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gree of paralysis. The entire body 
may be affected, with the paralysis only 
temporary, and the return one hundred 
per cent. Again, the involvement may 
be far less extensive, affecting only one 
arm or leg, and yet the paralysis be 
permanent. It is also true that some in- 
dividuals recover even to normal with 
little or no treatment while others have 
been hopelessly crippled even though 
given best of care. It may well be 
called justified and logical, therefore, 
that people have taken a very fatalistie 
attitude and said one patient was mere- 
ly affected more severely by the dis- 
ease than another; and have often ac- 
cepted the view that there is nothing 
much anyone can do except wait for na- 
ture to restore strength. No one is jus- 
tified in making an early prognosis be- 
cause it is impossible to determine the 
outcome, but there is one important 
phase that needs consideration. People 
are fast becoming conscious of this im- 
portant factor—the care of the muscles 
in a ease of infantile paralysis—but as 
yet there has not been sufficient atten- 


tion paid to this phase of the disease. 


To what extent the care of the mus- 
cles influences the return of power it is 
impossible to say, but we are definitely 
sure that it has a very important part. 
Muscle tissue possesses the property of 
elasticity and contractility under nor- 
mal conditions; that is, after movement 
through full range of motion, the muscle 
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may easily and quickly contract. This 
property of contractility is dependent 
on the nerve impulse, and in eases of 
anterior poliomyelitis where the impulse 
is partially or completely blocked off, 
there is grave danger of injuring the 
muscles by improper handling or by 
permitting harmful activity on the part 
of the patient. 


What evidence is there to prove that 
harm may come to the muscles? Ob- 
servation, careful muscle examinations, 
and guarded treatment have shown be- 
yond doubt that much of the residual 
paralysis is not due alone to the initial 
nerve affection, but to the stretching of 
the muscles, permitted while the nerve 


impulse was partially or completely eut 
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The most convineing evidence, which 
has lead to changes in the treatment 
of recent anterior poliomyelitis pa- 
tients, has resulted from the treatment of 
numerous patients who came to the hos- 
pital for treatment after having had in- 


fantile paralysis for several years. Most 


of them had been under various types of 
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right external oblique. By July 24th, 
slightly over seven months after treat- 
ment was begun, the actual muscle pow- 
er increased from ten to eighty per 
cent in the right upper oblique, from 
twenty to one hundred per cent in left 
lower oblique, and from twenty to 
eighty per cent in the right lower ob- 
lique. Figures 3 and 4 show the result 
of treatment from the standpoint of im- 
provement of abdominal strength, and 
the of the lateral 
deviation of the spine. 

Another patient came into the hospital 
with a flail foot. The 
pulls the foot up and in showed only a 
trace or five per cent of power. After 
little but 


constant protection (brace worn during 


resultant correction 


musele which 


two years of very exercise, 
the day, and cast at night) the muscle 
returned to ninety per cent of normal. 
The patient has had the brace removed 
and is now wearing a small inner bor- 
der on the shoe to give a mechanical as- 
the slightly weak 


sistance, and ailow 


muscle to balance its normal opponents. 
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In such cases as these it seems evi- 
dent that either the weak muscles were 
allowed functional activity before they 
had obtained their maximum return; or 
a deformity developed by the pull of 
some muscle which put the weaker op- 
ponents at a permanent disadvantage— 
that is, on a continuai stretch. When a 
muscle or nerve is severed in a hand, for 
the consideration after 


is cared necessary 


example, first 
the 
repair done is to put the part in such 


a position that the normal muscles op- 


wound for and 


posing the weakened injured ones are 
prevented from contracting and pulling 
The 
doctor realizes immediately that unless 
contracture 


the part into a deformed position. 


this precaution is taken a 
the 
within a few days, which by the end of 


will develop in opposing group 
a couple weeks might be so severe that 
it would be difficult to stretch out the 
tightness in the muscle, possibly caus- 
This 


principle should certainly be considered 


ing some permanent disability. 


in cases of infantile paralysis—since the 
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tension of the one group is released by 
the paralysis, as surely as if it were sev- 
ered. If contractures develop in some 
muscles during the early stage of par- 
alysis, opposing muscles which might ob- 
tain a return of power are prevented 
from even regaining their strength be- 
cause they are maintained in a stretched 
position by the contracted antagonistic 
group. 

Our chief aims in treating infantile 
paralysis should be, therefore, to pre- 


vent deformity, and obtain maximum 
return of balanced muscle power and 
functional disability. How then shall 
we guard against deformity? Two 


things are necessary: first, prevent the 
strong, unaffected muscles from pulling 
the part into a position of deformity; 
and second, guard the weak muscles 
from any stretching or fatigue which 
would tend to decrease their tone and 
make them less eapable of equalizing 
the pull of their stronger opponents. 
Preveniing the contracture of a strong 
group while also aiding the weak group 
and preventing it from being stretche 
is only adequately obtained by proper 
protcetion. 

There is much talk of protection in 
most places now treating anterior polio- 
myelitis patients, but we do not feel it 
The 
best possible supports are often applied 


has been emphasized sufficiently. 
by the doctor in charge. However, dur- 
ing the time that the patient is bathed, 
or exercised, and often in bed at night 
the supports are removed, and it is dur- 
ing this time that we feel most of the 
The method of hand- 


ling and exercising the patient during 


damage is done. 


the time the supports are off is also of 
extreme importance because the prin- 


ciple of protection should be main- 


tained at all times. 
For example, if the muscles pulling 


the foot out to the side are stronger 
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PARALYSIS PATIENTS 


the foot 
Protection 
then is necessary which holds the foot 


than the ones pulling it in, 


will inevitably turn out. 


turned in, allowing the weak muscles 


on the imside, a chance to regain their 


strength. When the patient is re 
moved from the supports for bathing or 
exercise, temporary supports in the 
form of blankets, pillows, or blocks 


should be used to maintain the part in 
position of protection. 

further. It is 
the principle underlying the method of 


Protection goes even 


exercise. A normal muscle is _ not 
stretched by being taken through full 


are of joint motion, because as the part 
returns to neutral position, every fiber 
of the muscle contracts to a position of 
static rest in a 
How- 
ever, this is not true of a weak or para- 


tone and does not 


stretched or elongated position. 


lyzed muscle in which the nerve supply 
is partially or completely cut off. Even 
though an assistant may place the part 
in a neutral position of rest, a para- 
lyzed muscle after being taken through 
full range of motion does not in itself 
return to that rest position. 

For this reason, we believe that the 
range of joint motion should be _ re- 
stricted so that there will be no danger 
of injury to the muscles. A muscle 
should not be permitted to be stretched 
by assistive movements through full are 
of motion, but should only be permit- 
ted full range when it is capable of per- 
forming the movement of returning ac- 
tively (that is, by its own power) to its 
shortened position. 

In old 
tional activity is usually 
ability to 


fune- 

the 
mus- 
eles and make them take over the work 
of the absent or weak muscles. If this 
functional activity is not at 


cases, an inerease in 
due to 


over-develop certain 


gain in 
the expense of an increase in deformi- 
substitutions are 


ty, such justifiable. 
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However, substitutions of muscles are 
in no way justified in an early case of 
anterior poliomyelitis. Such move- 
ments do perhaps as much if not more 
harm than over-exercise, and are as 
conducive to developing deformities as 
the lack of protection to weak muscles. 


Underwater treatment has been used 
here at the hospital, but we feel very 
definitely that it has no place in the 
early treatment of anterior poliomyeli- 
tis patients. Protection we feel is of 
primary importance at all times. If 
adequate protection in the form of 
water braces is applied, especially for 
a patient with extensive involvement, 
he is so encumbered that the value of 


Re- 


warm 


the buoyancy of the water is lost. 
laxation which is inevitable in 
water is not to be desired in eases of 
flaccid paralysis. Substituting the ac- 
tion of one group of muscles for an- 
other is much easier and is less appar- 
ent under water than outside the pool 
on a table. A very weak muscle will 
fatigue with only a 
whether outside the 
The patient will not feel 


few movements 
under 


the 


pool or 
water. 
fatigue under water because it is so 
easy for him to substitute other mus- 
eles in order to accomplish movements, 
and he will frequently continue to a 
point of far greater fatigue to his weak 
muscles than he realizes. No swim- 
permitted for recent cases un- 


entire body musculature is at 


ming is 
less the 
least seventy per cent of normal, and 
in addition, no marked imbalance ex- 
ists between opposing muscle groups. 
With fatigue of the very weak mus- 
cles after a few minutes of activity, 
the strong ones are exercising, unop- 
posed by their fatigued opponents, and 
the activity in itself is most conducive 
to developing contractures and _ result- 
ant deformities. Localization of exer- 
cise to the weak muscles which is of ut- 
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most importance in order to build up 
a balanced musculature is very diffi- 
cult under water. With a_ patient 
supine on the table outside the pool, 
the entire body is fixed by the weight 
of the body on the table, as the operator 
treats one part at a time. With the 
buoyancy of the water it is almost im- 
possible to adequately fix the entire 
body to insure localization of exercise. 

If the principle of restricting range 
of motion is observed, there is no ad- 
vantage in putting a new case in water. 
If it is not observed, it is in our opin- 
ion detrimental to permit stretching of 


the muscle through full range under 


water. The buoyancy of the water 
will relieve weight, but will not pre- 
vent stretching of the muscle. Fur- 


thermore the assistance of the buoyan- 
ey of the water in relieving weight is 
better graduated to suit each individ- 
ual’s needs, by a well-trained operator 
giving the necessary amount of assist- 
ance in exercises on the table outside 
the pool. 

The involvement of the sensory tract 
with the hypersensitivity of many pa- 
tients, along with the lack of coopera- 
tion in a very young child, often times 
makes it very difficult to determine ac- 
eurately what parts are involved. In 
order to avoid any muscle damage in 
these cases, and in the cases in whom 
a widespread involvement exists, it is 
wise to apply protection to all the mus- 
cles, placing the arms, legs, and trunk 
in the best possible position until the 
acute symptoms have subsided, and a 
more detailed examination can be made. 
The following is a brief 
early protection: 


summary of 


IDEAL REST POSITION FOR PROTECTING ALL 
MUSCLES IN NEW = ANTERIOR 
POLIOMYELITIS PATIENT 

Body supine, preferably on a Bradford 


frame with a thin pillow under the head 
(Continued on page 126) 
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The Use of a School Creed 
as a Means of Appraising 
Pupil Development 


by James A. Scott 
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Besides other 
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affiliations include the 
Association, the Depart- 


HE CHARLES HENRY Turner 
School for Physically Handi- 
capped Colored Children, established 


by the St. Louis Board of Education 
September 8, 1925, as a part of the pub- 
lie school system, is a multi-type insti- 
tution, enrolling approximately one 
hundred eighty physical deviates of ele- 
mentary school level. It is organized 
into four distinct departments: a 
speech and lip-reading unit for the 
deaf, a sight-saving unit, an orthopedic 
unit, and an open air unit. Children of 
these departments are segregated for 
those activities in which their handicap 
ealls for differential treatment, and 
combined into suitable age and sex 
groups for those in which it is felt so- 
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cial values will result from their asso- 
ciation with the relatively normal.’ 
The building—originally designed for 
the purpose it serves—contains equip- 
ment for rest, daily bathing, corrective 
exercise, tank work, open-air recitations 


and physical examinations at school. 
The personnel includes __ specifically 
trained teachers for speech and _ lip- 
reading, corrective exercise, and sight 
conservation, a full-time nurse and 
part-time physician, attendants for 


crippled children, a chauffeur for the 
school bus, a bath attendant, two cooks, 
teachers for the industrial arts, regular 
classroom teachers, and a_ principal. 
The purpose of the school is to take the 
child mal-adjusted to his normal en- 
vironment because of a physical handi- 
cap temporarily out of that envrron- 
ment and to see that he is given such 
guidance, treatment, and _ experience 
that he can be returned at the earliest 
possible time more adequately adjusted 
to it. 

About a year ago the faculty decided 
to attempt the creation of an instru- 
ment which might serve as a measuring 
rod of the extent to which this purpose 
is realized for each individual child. It 
was felt that after ten years of care- 
ful experimentation, a consolidation of 


experience would throw into clearer re- 
1. Articles depicting in some detail the program of 
the school appear in The Crippled Child, Novem- 


ber, 1933, and April, 1935, and in Recreation, 
April, 1935. 
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lief the needs of handicapped children 
of an under-privileged social milieu, 
and also make possible formulation of 
a conerete job analysis for the school 
which could be utilized for a criterion 
of its educational efficiency. Accord- 
ingly, each teacher was requested to an- 
swer the question, ‘‘What attitudes, 
realizations, points of view, apprecia- 
tions and habits should be indicated in 
the particular types of children we 
service, in the particular community in 
which they live, with our particular fa- 
cilities and course of study, in order to 
enable them to attain the most advan- 
tageous adjustment possible in the nor- 
mal environment to which we shall re- 
turn them?’’ Reples to this query 
represented¢the teachers’ opinions as 
to definite effects the Turner experience 
should have upon each child enrolled if 
the purpose of the institution was to be 
fulfilled. After considerable discussion, 
they were compiled into the form of a 
ereed expressed from the point of view 
of the child, because it was regarded as 
fundamental that all appraisal of the 
effectiveness of the work should be in 
terms of pupil-growth. 

This creed, however, was not intend- 
ed to be memorized by the pupils, but 
to be used by the teachers. The plan 
was not to require its formal repetition 
at regular intervals—a sort of rituali- 
zation which so frequently results in 
meaningless parroting—but to teach in 
such a way that the daily living of the 
children would be a recitation of it. It 
was to be made implicit in their re- 
sponses to life-situations rather than 
explicit in their avowals. From the 
very outset of the project this point was 
continuously stressed.. The teacher was 
to regard the creed as a statement of 
aim sufficiently conerete and_ proxi- 
mate to have practical, every-day value 
and as a yardstick by which she might 
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determine the degree of her success 
with each individual pupil. Under no 
conditions was it to be read to or by 
the child. Its essential value inhered in 
the fact that all members of the corps 
were directing their teaching towards 
the inculeation of the viewpoints it ex- 
pressed and estimating the value of 
their results by the extent to which 
those viewpoints became determinants 
of spontaneous responses for individ- 
ual boys and girls. It gave to the 
faculty members of the diverse depart- 
ments of the school a common founda- 
tional teleology and a common standard 
for achievement. 

As tentatively adopted, the creed 
reads as follows: 
1 Health—I realize that this is an age 
of triumph over disease—that noble 
men and women, through hard work and 
study have discovered medical truths 
and acquired surgical skills in order 
that I and those about me might live 
happily and long. Appreciative of this 
fact, I shall each day study and _ ob- 
serve the rules of health and safety, 
which are taken up in our classrooms, 
and eagerly and understandingly take 
advantage of the privilege to enjoy and 
benefit by the health opportunities of 
our school, which are the hour of rest, 
the daily bath, the open air, the bal- 
anced diet, corrective exercises, tank 
work, the services of the school doctor 
and nurse, and examination and treat- 
ment by my own family physician or 
specialists in the great hospitals of our 
community. I shall live at home ae- 
cording to corresponding standards and 
shall at all times strive to safeguard 
the physical welfare of others. Through- 
out my life I shall seek and follow ex- 
pert advice on the problem of hygienic 
living. 
2. Mental Hygiene—I am convinced 
that a cheerful disposition is essential to 
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health and happiness, that fretting and 
fuming over the petty frictions and irri- 
tations that harrass us all will under- 
mine the body and distract the mind. 
Knowing that everyone is in somewise 
disadvantaged, I shall face my disabili- 
ties as facts, do all I can to minimize 
them, and then seek self-realization in 
vigorous exercise of those powers by 
which I shall cultivate 
the habit of cheerfulness, of keeping 
predominant in mind the happier rath- 


I ean succeed. 


er than the more discouraging elements 
of any experience through which I may 
be passing. The key-note of my person- 
ality will be the positive rather than 
the negative approach. 

3 Attitude Towards Handicap 


aware that there are in the community 


-l am 


well-intentioned but unintelligently ov- 
er-sympathetie people who, because of 
a false conception of the complete help- 
lessness of the physically handicapped, 
excuse them from the ordinary obliga- 
tions of life and a small and decreasing 
number who laugh at deformity. I shall 
never use a handicap as an excuse for 
non-achievement, but shall 
myself that I live up fully to the limits 
of my capacities; and I shall work to 


expect of 


make others expect the same of me. I 
ridicule, be- 
cause I realize that the few who laugh 


shall not be sensitive to 


are simply in need of education. It 
will be my aim to make the community 
regard the school as an institution pre- 
paring good citizens capable of fitting 
into any social organization the future 
may bring rather than one doling out 
charity to unfortunates. 

4. Recreation—During periods of free 
play, I shall engage in as various whole- 
some pastimes as my capacities and the 
available facilities make possible. In 
every group of which I am part, I shall 
so fit that I enjoy myself to the utmost 
and at the same time contribute to the 
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Puri DEVELOPMENT 


pleasure of others. Under no condi- 
tions shall I allow my presence to re- 
strict the activities of 
those about me because of my physical 


It is my pur- 


recreational 


inability to participate. 
pose to adjust myself to the group, not 
to foree the group to adjust itself to 
I shall therefore at 
graceful and enthusiastie spectator. My 


me. times be a 
fun will always be social rather than 
Ability to enjoy musie, art, 
variety of 


antisocial. 


and literature, skill in a 
popular games, and interest in worth- 
while hobbies will constitute the recrea- 
tional resources upon which I can draw 
What- 


follow must re- 


alone as well as in company. 


ever diversions I may 
sult in my physical, cultural, or moral 
improvement. Under no conditions 
will I play in a manner detrimental to 


my health. 


5. Ethical Ideals—My 


ence, observations, reading, and 


own experi- 
inner 
feeling convince me of the supreme de- 


life. I 


shall consistently uphold and follow the 


sirability of living the good 
law within me, for I know that 
the 
past have done so do I and my elass- 


moral 
only because men and women in 
mates our advantages 


possess present 


and only by our doing so can human 
life be 


whereon all people may have the oppor- 


raised to a plane of justice 
tunity to grow into their best and hap- 
piest selves. I know that whatever aids 
the upward movement of society is 


right, whatever hinders it is wrong; 
that every time I do a noble deed the 
world becomes a better place and I be- 
I shall do right 


each day because I want to make my 


come a finer person. 


school and home and city finer places in 
which to live. 

6. Social Conventions—I 
the fact that society is a complex or- 
individuals 


appreciate 


ganization in which many 


move in diverse directions and that in 
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order that its machinery may run 
smoothly and unnecessary frictions and 
discords be avoided, certain conven- 
tions have been adopted by all ecultivat- 
ed people. To the end that I may live 
harmoniously and agreeably with oth- 
ers, I shall cheerfully obey these rules. 
Some of them are courtesy, regards for 
the feelings of those about me, modera- 
tion of voice, neatness of appearance, 
decorum on the streets and cars when 
going home, silence in the restroom and 
study classes, orderly passing through 
the halls, punctuality, good table man- 
ners, obedience to authority, play at the 
proper time, good membership in an 
audience, good English, helpfulness of 
children, and 


cooperate in 


smaller and weaker 
thoughtful 
making community efforts go 
understand that conformity to 
amenities does not unreasonably curb 


but 


expressing 


alertness to 
well. I 
these 
my freedom of thought or action 
gives me pleasing ways of 
my fullest individuality without tres- 
passing on the rights of my associates 
or interfering with the proper carrying 


the school or 


out of functions of my 
outside groups. 

7. Culture—The most gifted men and 
of all 


sum of 


women times have produced a 


vast literature, art, and music 
which modern society has made acces- 
sible to me. It is a medium whereby I 


may appreciate my universe throagh 
the eyes and ears and understanding of 
those who beheld life most sensitively 
and comprehensively. I shall seize every 
occasion to enjoy this heritage in which 
through generations humanity has 
found its most wholesome delights and 
its most ennobling influences. In my 
classes in literature, art, and musie, and 
in the community outside, I shall take 
especial advantage of the opportunities 
for esthetic experiences most congenial 
abilities. Physical 


to my taste and 
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limitations impose few restrictions here. 
I realize that development in this di- 
rection will entitle me to a seat in the 
company of civilized people. 

8. Vocational Outlook—lI clearly per- 
ceive that in order for all to obtain the 
necessaries of life and to enjoy health, 
safety, and the opportunity for cul- 
tural development, the labor of many 
individuals is required. I appreciate 
the fact that every kind of work im- 
portant to the general welfare is digni- 
fied and worthwhile. I am also aware 
that success in any field is today de- 
the acquisition of a 


pendent 
education. I shall 


sound elementary 
study and observe all possible forms of 
occupation with views to understanding 


upon 


the essential qualities of those who suc- 
cessfully pursue them and the specific 
contributions they make. One of my 
principal interests will be to discover 
the types of vocation best suited to my 
abilities and tastes. In attempting to 
do so I shall seriously consider the ad- 
vice and guidance offered me by my 
school and other agencies such as the 
Red biogra- 


phies. 


Cross. I shall also read 
I realize that this age of speciali- 
zation makes increasingly possible the 
happy vocational adjustment of those 
physically handicapped. 

9. Social Organization—I am a mem- 
ber of many organized groups, among 
them being my family, my school, my 
city, my state, my nation, and today, 
my world. In all my ecitizenships, my 
actions will be governed by the funda- 


mental principle of democracy that the 


purpose of social organization is to 
bring the highest benefits to each 


through the cooperation of all, and I 
shall support all movements which 
make for a more complete fulfillment of 
this end. Especially shall I be mind- 
ful of the scientifically established 
truth that there are no superior or in- 
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ferior groups of people—that all races 
of men are members of one great broth- 
erhood and that each has a significant 
I shall, there- 
of other peo- 
them sympa- 


contribution to make. 
fore, seek to know more 
ples and to understand 
thetically. I realize that any other at- 
titude than this is an inflammatory 
state of mind unfounded on fact, dan- 
gerous to world peace and to the sur- 
vival of civilization itself. 

10. Life As Growth—Suceessful 
ing is a process of daily growth m 
I shall pride myself, 


liv- 


right directions. 
therefore, on continuous progress in 
health and bodily vigor, in the acquir- 
ing of sane, optimistic outlooks on life, 
in adeptness in minimizing and coun- 
terbalancing my handicaps, and in the 
art of harmonious association with 
other people, in the intelligent practice 
of unselfishness, in capacities for ren- 
dering useful, efficient service, and in 


the understanding and application of 


the principles of good citizenship. I 
shall adopt as my habitual way of liv- 
that 


erowth. 


ing which makes for life-long 


An analytical review of the foregoing 
formulation will reveal that it is a ten- 
under- 


tative compendium of specific 


Standings, appreciations, realizations, 


and attitudes basic to the satisfactory 


integration of the atypical child into 
the scheme of normal living. It aims to 
be, in essence, a translation of the 


broad abstract principles of education 
into the concrete terms of a local situa- 
tion and expression of the resulting ob- 
the the 
Particular cognizance is taken of 


jectives from 


child. 


problems of recreation, health, 


viewpoint of 


mental 
hygiene, and vocational outlook conse- 
quent upon physical handicap, and of 
the practical attitudes the child should 
assume those 


towards problems. It 


seeks, in short, to fortify him with a 
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socializing philosophy of life which is 
the outcome of selected experience, and 
to assist the teacher to check upon the 
rounded development of the whole 
child by keeping foremost in her con- 
sciousness ten educationally imperative 
directions of pupil growth—each suf- 
ficiently distinctive to justify separate 
emphasis. About the ereed, moreover, 
there is no last word finality since its 
framework is such as to facilitate con- 
tinuous division through the process of 
trial and modification. 


Exactly how has this creed been 
made to serve as a scale for appraising 
pupil growth? The following procedure 
for doing so was adopted. The teachers 
first undertook a complete diagnostic¢ 
study of the responses to life-situations 
of individual pupils of their groups in 
terms of items suggested by the creed. 
Tabulations of their observations indi- 
cated 


each 


the strengths and weaknesses of 


child. It 


discovered by analysis of the daily be- 


might, for example, be 


haviour of a crippled child that he was 
of a fretful disposition chafing at the 
limitations imposed by his deficiency, 
feared doctors as a class, was patholo- 
gically sensitive to real or imagined ridi- 
cule, disliked bathing, used his handi- 
cap as an excuse for failure to perform 
tasks within his capacities, and selfish- 
ly attempted to prevent his cla ‘smates 


from playing games in which he could 


not unreservedly participate. A list of 
this kind revealed very definite needs 
which the school must meet for this 


particular child, and the next step was 
to set in motion the whole machinery of 
the institution to effect, largely by in- 
direct approach, such modifications of 
his outlook and behavior pattern as to 
raise them to the standard of the creed 
The suecess of the school with him was 
then measured by the extent to which, 
125) 


(Continued on page 
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This is the second annual report on summer 
session cases ut the Oswego, New York State Nor 
mal Schoo! Reading Clinic. The first annual report 
was published in the Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Vol. 2, No. 4 (February, 1935). 





(Continued from the February issue) 


V. Remedial Instruction 

Two approaches to the problem of 
handling remedial reading eases are 
usually made: namely, small group and 
individual instruction. Most cases can 
be eared for by grouping within the 
elassrcom, and this was demonstrated 
for the summer session students, in the 
special class and in the regular class- 
rooms. Since it was deemed desirable 
that students workng for the reading 
clinic certificates should have an oppor- 
tunity to prepare a thorough case study, 
reading 
instrue- 


all the eases in the remedial 


rooms were given individual 
tion. 

Remedial instruction involves the de- 
termination of the pupil’s level of 
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( Corrective 


Part ag een 


and Outcomes 


achievement, interests, streneths, and 


weaknesses; and the provision of in- 
struction for the purposes of filling in 
gaps and changing the attitude toward 
reading. In short, remedial instruction 
is based largely on first-teaching proce- 


dures. 
VI. Remedial Reading Materials 


For the most part, the remedial ma- 
terials consisted of books from the Chil- 
dren’s Library and several series of 


readers. In addition, many dictated 


stories and materials were prepared. 
The following exercises were used also 
for building certain abilities and study 


habits : 


1. Gates, Arthur I. and Peardon, C. C- 
Practice Exercises in Reading 


™. : 

syuivcalu 

of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930. 

2. Hovious, Carol — Following Printed 
Trails—D. C. Heath and Co., 1936. 

3. MeCall, W. A. and Crabbs, Lelah Mae 
Standard Test Lessons in Reading 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, 1925. 

4. Salisbury, Rachel—Better Work Habits 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 1932. 


5. Stone, Clarence R.—EKye and Ear Fun— 
(Books I, IT, and IIT) Webster Pub 
lishing Company, 1933. 
6. Taylor, J. Y.—The Metron-O-Scope— 
American Optical Company. 
- 7. Whipple, Guy M.—Evercises in Study 


ing—(For use with How To Study 
Effectively), Publie School Publishing 
Company, 1927. 


VII. Corrective Procedures 


The corrective procedures used in the 


individual instruction of these cases 
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SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION For RETARDED READERS 


may be briefly enumerated in this man- 


ner: 


PHYSICAL 

1. Correction of visual defects by 
an eye specialist in some eases. 

2. Recommendations for correction 
of physical defects by the Nor- 
mal School Health Department. 


PEDAGOGICAL (INCLUDING EMOTIONAL) 


1. Building Proper Attitudes 
Informing the child of his difficul- 
ties and causing him to be aware of 
his progress by measuring small in- 
erements of growth. 
2. Building a Readiness for Reading 
at All Levels 
This was done by providing oppor- 


tunities for real and vicarious experi- 


ences and by creating a desire for 


reading. Case R. M. was chiefly in- 
terested in reading about boats. His 
tutor made it possible for him to visit 
some of the large boats in Oswego 
Harbor. Trips were supplemented by 
work in building boats in the indus- 
trial arts department of the Normal 
Sehool. 

Rk. M. expressed a desire to read all 
the stories that he could find about all 
types of boats. He was so pleased 
with his work in learning about them 
and how to make them that he pre- 


sented the reading clinic supervisor 


with one at the end of the summer 
session and insisted that she take it 
home with her. 

Case A. D. had a great interest in 
aquariums. His frequent visits to the 
science laboratory further motivated 
his desire to read and learn more 
about them. Finally, he made field 
trips with his tutor, gathering snails 
and turtles for his own aquarium. He 
exhibited this in the remedial reading 
laboratory. 
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3. Building a Background of Under- 
standing of Words and Sentences 
This was done by conversations, 
dramatizations, use of new vocabulary 
retelling 
stories read by the teacher, experience 


in interesting — situations, 
in really seeing objects pictured in 
the stories to be read, dictating own 
stories, and discussing stories read. 


4. Creating a Feeling of Success 

Beginning actual reading at or be- 
low child’s level of reading achieve- 
ment in order to build a foundation 
for and feeling of success. Often com- 
mercial materials at the desired level 
were uninteresting to the child, neces- 
sitating the construction of materials 
by the tutor to fit the child’s needs. 
5. Beginning With the Child’s In- 

terest 

In each ease, remedial materials 
were centered around the child’s in- 
terests. Music, art and social science 
activities were used in connection with 
the reading activities to create a de- 
sire for further reading. Case C. M 
manifested a desire to learn about 
Japan. She collected many pictures 
of that country, made others, and 
used the portable typewriter with 
sight-saving type to type her own 
stories of Japanese life. She exhibit- 
ed with pride the resulting notebook, 
and other members of the group were 
much interested in reading her stories 


about silk and rice. 


6. Vocabulary Building 

In building vocabulary with these 
cases, colorful associations were built 
up around new vocabulary by means 
of oral activities preceding contextual 
reading. New vocabulary was pre- 
sented often in context. Exercises re- 
quiring classification of words and 
phrases proved successful, as well as 
activities requiring location of action 
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words, colorful adjectives, and substi- 
tution of certain words for other 
words. On lower levels, chart build- 
ing with phrases and sentence match- 
ing was used. 
7. Developing Word Recognition 
Skills 

In the work carried on with these 
cases to improve habits of word recog- 
nition, emphasis was always placed 
on meaning. Words were taught in 
context or meaningful situations. In 
motor 
technique was used, but the word was 


some eases a kinaesthetic or 


immediately found and used in con- 
text. 

Among other techniques used in the 
development of better habits of word 
recognition were exercises which call- 
ed attention to the general configura- 
tion of the word, in finding differences 
and similarities in words, in’ word 
analysis, and in locating certain parts 
in words. On lower levels, construc- 
tion of picture-dictionaries was found 
profitable, while at higher levels the 
use of standard dictionaries was en- 
couraged. In some eases develop- 
ment of skill in syllabieation resulted 
word 


in significant improvement in 


recognition. No one scheme of word 
recognition was stressed; rather an in- 
dividual type of procedure was fitted 
upon the 


to each depending 


word recognition difficulties involved. 


Case, 


8. Developing Speed 


When development 
found desirable, the child was given 


of speed was 


much experience in phrasing. Some 
of this work was done orally, the tutor 
serving as a model. In certain situa- 
tions this work was carried on by typ- 


Work of 


this nature was supplemented by exer- 


ing the stories in phrases. 


cises in which the child himself mark- 


ed the phrase. In a few cases phrase 
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the 


exercises were presented in 
tachistoscope, and in two cases the 


Metron-o-scope’ was used for speed de- 


velopment. Records of rate of read- 
ing from comparable materials in 


basal readers were kept by the eases. 
Phrase flash card exercises were found 
helpful in development of speed. 
of isolated word flash ecard drills was 


Use 


limited, since students were instructed 
to present phrases which were to be 
immediately read in the context. 
Without this procedure, | it 
that transfer would probably be very 
little. 


Exercies in quick location of a cer- 


was felt 


tain phrase amid groups of very simi- 
lar phrases also proved of worth in 
building a higher level of speed. 
Activities which required reading to 
find a certain statement, or reading to 
find answers to definite questions were 
also of value in the development of 
this skill. 
9. Building for Comprehension 
Among the types of activities with 
these cases were: 


a. Oral exercises—asking and answering 


questions. 


b. Oral discussions and retelling of 
stories. 

ce. Use of action cards and personal bul 
letins. 

d. Exercise in which child read to ask 


tutor questions. 
e. Reading part of story and predicting 
What was going to happen next. 
f. Reading to find answers for definite 
questions, 
h. Exercises stressing use of context clues, 
i. Exercises requiring reading for detail. 
Jj. Exercises requiring reading to appre- 
ciate general significance, 
k. Exercises requiring both oral and writ 
ten summaries of material read. 
|. Exercises requiring dramatization of 
material read. 
m. Exercises reading to 


which required 


An instrument for controlled time exposure of 


visual materials. 


used for the 
right read- 


shutter pacing device 
rhythmical left to 


2. a tripple 
development of 
ing habits 
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find word phrase, or sentences which destroy- 
ed the meaning of the selection. 

n. Exercises which involved reading to 
follow directions. An analysis of Case D. 
B.’s reading skill showed a lack of ability to 
follow directions. She was interested in map- 
work, so her work to build skill in following 
directions. was centered about making maps 
and locating certain points on maps. 

o. Exercises which required reading for 
central thought. 

p. Exercises which required organization 
of material in proper sequence, such as out- 
lining, rearranging sentence elements, sen- 
tence sequence in a paragraph, and the like. 

Case G. O. needed exercises to develop her 
skill in organization, so she and her tutor 
constructed a small daily newspaper. By use 
of this activity G. O. was given an oppor 
tunity to find the central thought, to outline, 
to skim, and to locate topic sentences. She 
showed intense interest in her newspaper 
work and considered herself an amateur 


journalist at the close of the instruction 
period. 

q. Exercises in checking comprehension 
which combined keen visual analysis and 


memory for detail. 

r. Exercise which required inferential 
thinking. 

s. Exercises which. developed skill in un- 
derstanding cause and effect relationships. 

t. Exercises which required interpretation 
and evaluation of material read. 

u. Construction of stories by child follow 
ed by his construction of comprehension 
checks. 

10. Improving Handwriting 

a. Work in copying and tracing for bet 
ter form. 

b. Blackboard writing. 

e. Writing used in some cases. in 
connection with vocabulary presentation, 
(kinaesthetic technique). 

Case D. B. was interested in elaborate 
manuscript writing. He printed much of 
his new vocabulary in a notebook and was in- 
terested in watching his beautiful fully writ 


ten list of new vocabulary increase. 
ll. Expanding Languag 

In connection with building baek- 
grounds and readiness for reading at 
all levels, much work in oral language 
was earried on. Use of new reading 
vocabulary was encouraged in oral 
work. 
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Many of the children dictated, 
wrote, or typed their own stories. 
Therefore, punctuation, sentence 
structure, capitalization, and spelling 
were taught incidentally, but system- 
atically. 

VIII. Test Results 


The following table is presented to 
show the gains made by the class. 


TABLE XI 


GAINS IN READING AGES 


Months Frequency I. Q.’s of 
gained Cases 
Maca ae a of SIE a sal ark gees aearard oo 106 
41 hod Adie pig Sree e srek . 128, 96 
3 eae : BR n%iecxnaceun 91 
ea Sass acute aoa ‘ce UN aS ono ate aah tard 100 
ae ; oer aa be 102, 94, 71 
15 oe 95, 82, 74 
14 ARs & we Pen gare 95 
13 Bs dstee waned 87, 69 
12 2 118, 108 
11 3 85, 68, 65 
9 Bi dvds weuwoweed 109 
ht = a 23. 94. 93. RO 
7 1 80 
6 1 100 
D's serdaciae & eee 2 95, 85 
] j 93 
2 3 ' . 94, 81, 80 


Gains in reading age ranging from 2 
to 45 months were made by these eases. 
The average gain was 14 months, the 
median being 11.5 months. It is inter- 
esting here to note the relationship be- 
cween intelligence quotient and gain in 
reading age. The average I. Q. of the 
group in the upper quarter on the 
basis of reading age was 98; of the group 
in the lower quarter, 88. The average 
I. Q. of the group in the upper eighth 
was 105, while the average I. Q. of the 
group in the lower eighth was 87. From 
these facts, then, it is clear that the 
ereatest gains were made by eases with 


highest intelligence quotients. 


It should be noted here that no case 
in this group received more than twen- 
ty-four periods of remedial instruction. 
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instruction on 
proved 


Systematic individual 
specifics in remedial reading 
successful for each child in the group. 
Written recommendations prepared by 
the student teachers for follow-up work 
were made to the parent and to the class- 
room teacher in order that these chil- 
dren might continue to work 
fitted to their needs and level upon their 
return to regular classrooms. 


IX. Limitations of Study 


receive 


This report is presented in oruer to 


give the reader a view of the work 
which is being done in the reading 


elinie of the Oswego State Normal for 
deficiencies. 
educa- 


individuals with learning 
As a scientific investigation in 
tion, the study has several major limita- 
tions among which are: 


First, complete data were compiled on 
only thirty-two cases, although others 
participated in the summer program. 

Second, the work was accomplished as 
a part of a summer session teacher edu- 

result the 
handicappec 


cation program, and as a 


remedial instruction was 
by all the errors which a neophyte in 
this field although the 
work was daily supervised by a trained, 


The stu- 


might make, 


experienced, remedial teacher. 


dent teachers received their instruction 
in the form of lectures and demonstra- 
tions each afternoon, which left only 


evenings and mornings to prepare for 


and work with their cases. This, in- 


deed, was a strenuous schedule for ev- 
eryone connected with the program, On 
the other hand, all the students who ac- 
cepted case studies were experienced 
teachers, many of whom were directors 
of elementary education in large public 
school and teacher-college in- 
structors from outside New York State. 
In addition, the students were so in- 
trigued by the work and the approach 


to the problem that they spent unusnal- 


systems 


Lee 


ly long hours getting acquainted with 
their cases outside of school hours, in- 
terviewing parents, and preparing in- 
structional and testing materials. 

Third, all the work with the 
including the pre- and final testing, was 
the twenty-nine 
actual summer session days. 
sult, many of the implications in the 
test data were not fully recognized in 


Cases, 
accomplished within 
As a re- 


practice. 
Fourth, although 
months were evidenced on standardized 


gains of several 
reading tests, it is obvious that the gen- 
eral achievement level in such fields as 
arithmetic, social studies, science and 
literature was not raised proportionate- 
ly. 

Fifth, the 
tirely by individual instruction methods. 


results were achieved en- 
Undoubtedly many of the eases could 
have the 
which aeerues from small group instrue- 
The remain- 


profited from stimulation 
tion within the classroom. 
der of the program consisted of group 
work in music, and arts and crafts. 
Sixth, association and orientation de- 
ficiences, such as might have been 
studied from data on Detroit Aptitude 
Tests, were not thoroughly considered 
from a psychological point of view. In 


short, the work was predominantly of a 


pedagogical nature. However, these 
items were appraised in Dr. Baker’s 
course on Mental and Social Adjust- 


ments and Individual Mental Testing. 

Seventh, since a significant number 
of cases were from out of town or from 
the orphanage, it was difficult to secure 
case histories which might have yielded 


‘important data. 


Eighth, upon careful investigation, 
six cases were not retarded in reading, 
as defined in this study. However, 
since they had intelligence quotients of 
85, 85, 81, 80, 80, and 69, respectively, 


they had been floated through several 
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grades in situations where there appar- 
ently was little provision for individ- 
causing out- 


ual differences, thereby 


standing deficiencies in background 
abilities. 

Ninth, no control group was used so 
that effects of the remedial instruction 
and the correction of physical defects 
could be adequately appraised. 

Tenth, in many eases very little mo- 
tivation was required because the chil- 
dren came to the clinie to receive help, 
and, therefore, were genuinely interested 


in improvement. This created an un- 


usual remedial reading situation. The 
fact that the attendance was unusually 
good further substantiates this state- 


ment. 


X. Important General Outcomes 


The general outcomes of the in- 
dividual instruction in reading may be 
summarized as follows: 


A. CHANGE OF PUPIL ATTITUDE. 


All cases showed a new interest in 


reading. Many expressed regret at the 
closing of the summer session for they 
could no longer continue with the chal- 
their in- 


lenging work centered about 


terests. Some of the pupils proudly ex- 
hibited publie library cards during the 
closing days of the session, which proved 


} , . 
to be contagious. 


3. CHANGE OF PARENT’S ATTITUDE. 


Parents were informed of the types of 
difficulties and procedures and the im- 
portance of the child’s reading at his 
own level, whether it be second grade 
level for a fourth grade child, or sixth 
grade level for a ninth-grade child. All 

interest and 
made by the 


the parents exhibited an 
pride in the progress 
pupils, and apparently were convinced 
of the value of integrated and readiness 


activities. 
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C. IMPROVEMENTS - IN VOCABULARY, 
READING Stupy Hasirs, Worp Rec- 
OGNITION SKILLS, COMPREHENSION, 


AND SPEED. 


One outstanding event in the summer 
session was the fact that a sixth grade 
ability 


boy with third grade reading 


voluntarily brought his dictionary to 
school. Although it remains to be prov- 
ed that habits initiated during a short 
summer period are permanent, such 
things undoubtedly do contribute to de- 


sirable attitudes. 
XI. Observation 


Within the limitations of this report, 
and in terms of more extended investi- 
observations can be 


gations, certain 


made. 

A. Systematic Instruction based on 
the highly specific needs of the learner 
can be justified. Recently, there has 
been some confusion evidenced in the 
literature regarding systematic instruc- 
tion and formal and informal teaching. 
During the period of this study, there 
was ample evidence of systematic in- 
struction in an informal and personal 
learning situation. 

B. Meet the learner at his level is a 
fundamental principle of education. In 
reading instruction an abundance of 
data can be secured to indicate the value 
of beginning with the learner’s level of 
achievement and even by undercutting 
this. Remedial teachers readily admit 
that speed of comprehension, rhythmical 
reading (phrasing and the like), and 
are difficult to de- 
confronted 


good voice control 
velop when the learner is 
with materials foreign to his interests, 
beyond his grasp, and with a heavy vo- 
A substantial portion 


difficulty 


eabulary burden. 
of the retarded readers had 
with first and second grade words al- 
though they were attempting to read ma- 
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terials prepared for children at higher 
grade levels. In summary, meeting the 
learners of a given class at their own 
levels does not appear to be common 
practice. 

C. The use of preparatory activities 
for the purpose of extending experiences 


and developing a readiness for the new 


vocabulary at all grade levels is fre- 
quently overlooked in learning pro- 
erams. This was one of the chief items 


stressed among the summer session read- 
ing activities. 

D. Building desirable attitudes 
which lead to permanent reading inter- 
ests is essential to a first-teaching or a 
remedial program. Intense and genuine 
interest can cause a struggling learner 
to overcome a multitude of difficulties. 


E. Systematic Instruction in word 


involving work during 


for each activity, 


recognition, 
preparatory period 
and keeping a record of the words miss- 
ed and later learned, produces rapid re- 
sults for those who have established the 
habit of rhythmical reading for meaning 
on easy reading materials. 

F. From this study and others it is 
apparent that all at the 
elementary and junior high school levels 


individuals 


can profit by systematic instruction in 
reading and study habits. 


G. The keeping of an inventory of 
words learned is a fruitful means for the 
measurement of small inerements of 
growth which is one approach to motiva- 
tion. 

H. An awareness of success can be 
achieved by measuring and graphing 
small increments of growth, by provid- 
ing a variety of interesting and challeng- 


ing materials, and by setting up goals. 


I. The use of kinaesthetic techniques 
for developing word recognition abilities 
were used in moderation for less than 
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one-half of the cases and proved to be an 
efiective approach to the problem. How- 
ever, the writers believe that other ap- 
proaches which heavily emphasize com- 
prehension are probably more interest- 
ing and economical. The students, there- 
fore, were instructed to limit the kinaes- 
thetic procedures to the keeping of a 
word list from the daily reading and 
having the pupil write the word two or 
three times, using them in sentences and 


seeing and saying them as they wrote. 


J. The reading ages of individuals 
can be raised significantly above their 
mental ages by systematic corrective in- 
struction. For the 
this report, the above statement appear- 


cases reviewed in 
ed to be true because many pupils are 
deficient in background abilities and be- 
cause of the fallible measures employed 
for the determination of theoretical re- 
tardation in reading. 

K. With adequate supervision by an 
staff, the ap- 
proach to teacher education can be justi- 


experienced laboratory 
fied professionally because there were ob- 
jective data that the pupils achieved in 
worthwhile reading activities, and there 
was sufficient evidence that the student 
teacher acquired, in a short period of 
time, background upon 
which to project the class lectures, dem- 
onstrations, and discussions. 


considerable 
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Use of a School Creed 
117) 


(Continued from page 
on subsequent analysis, he was found to 
have grown in the specific ways desired. 
The process, therefore, involved a pene- 
tratively observant teacher guided by a 
set of objective criteria. The modus op- 
erandi was to place the ideal response 
as credally expressed alongside the ac- 
tual response of the child, and work for 
change with care at all times to allow 
free play to his personality and thus 
avoid the 


ever-present danger of scientific educa- 


the mechanization which is 


tion. 


The above outlined attempt to fit the 
to the child 
to fit the child to life necessarily led to 
the evaluation of curricular content and 
in the light of 
this dominating purpose. The desider- 
atum sought was dynamic rather than 


school in such a was as 


methods of instruction 


conforming behavior, the doing of right 
things for right reasons rather than 
from some such motive as pleasing the 
adults about. So, if a child failed to 
rest properly or follow the instructions 
of the physiotherapist in regard to the 
eare of a limb, a chapter from a health 
textbook or a story might be sought to 
the back- 
ground for a response based on intelli- 
gent appreciations rather than blind 
obedience which collapses in the ab- 
sence of authority. The material of the 
course of study was thus reviewed from 
the angle of the functionability of the 
knowledges it prescribes in effecting so- 


furnish him apperceptive 
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cially desirable changes in individual 
pupils. Its specific contents were to be 
appraised as instrumentalities for eon- 
ditioning the child to respond properly 
to his environment rather than for clog- 
ging his mind with isolated facts to be 
day. This 


use of the creed as a measure of cur- 


disgorged on examination 


ricular values was regarded as an in- 
separable concomitant of its use as a 


measure of pupil-growth. 


As ean readily be seen from the pre- 


ceding exposition, whatever worth 
there may be to this undertaking resides 
in the attempt to create a situation and 
provide an instrumentality which will 
make critical evaluation a part of daily 
routine rather than an occasion for spe- 
That, in fine, is the ulti- 
mate justification of the experiment. 
For if all members of the teaching 


corps are consistently working to aid 


cial survey. 


particular children to make particular 


adjustments to their environments 
through the particular course of study 
and facilities available, and appraising 
the outcomes of their efforts in common 
terms, the resultant refinement and con- 
centration of aim will greatly multiply 
the ability of the school to guide its 
pupils into a way of living tested and 
found good. The creed as here defined 
and utilized, therefore, is simply a tool 
whereby the Turner faculty seeks con- 
stantly to measure pupil-growth from 
the viewpoint of the educational aim of 
effecting in physically handicapped boys 
and girls desirable changes which will 
conduce to their fullest 

normal 


possible  self- 
realization in a environment 
through the more intelligently motivated 
performance of those socially desirable 
anyhow’’. Its 
practicable 


things ‘‘they will do 
form is such as to 
continuous revision in the light of eum- 


ulative experience and changing social 


make 


demands. 
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The Deaf-Blind 


(Continued from page 106) 

these limitations insofar as he can, not 
realizing them himself, unconscious that 
he has weaker eyes and ears than those 
of his friends. He struggles along as 
best he ean, and at last is sent to school 
with the hope that his teachers 
aid his development as his parents have 
But during these 


years between babyhood and childhood 


may 
not been able to do. 


many valuable months have been lost; 
the child’s dull hearing has caused er- 
rors of speech which are difficult to cor- 
The older 
the child is before receiving needed in- 
struction, the liable he is to be 
ridiculed by his playmates. As a result, 
he suffers 


rect when once established. 
more 


keenly, building up com- 
plexes which will hamper his after-life, 
circumstances his 


because of beyond 


control or understanding. Unecomplain- 
that is 
through dull eyes and ears, and makes 
the use that he 


pressions. 


ingly he receives all possible 


best can of these im- 

Many adults whose hearine has be- 
come impaired are thought to be absent- 
minded, indifferent, even obstinate and 
selfish. They do not understand others, 
and are themselves misunderstood. For 
young and old, blind or seeing, misun- 
derstandings may cause tragedies. 

We urge the thoughtful 


sive a little more time and considera- 


reader to 


tion to the need of those who dwell in 
the ‘‘Dark Silenee’’ 
every venture of sympathetic, 


and to encourage 
under- 
behalf, 


looking below the outer semblance to the 


standing friendliness in their 
kind- 


ness to expect little of our handicapped 


inner spirit. Realizing it is not 


friend, we should. demand so much 


that 


best, 


he can give nothing less than his 
for in so doing he forgets self. 
What Richard Jefferies in The Pageant 


of Summer has said of man in general 
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might be applied to the need of under- 
standing in the world of the doubly- 
handicapped: ‘‘He is indeed despicable 


look onward to the ideal 


Not to do so is to deny our 


who cannot 
life of man. 
birthright of mind.’’ 


Care of Infantile Paralysis Patients 
from 112) 


and shoulders. The frame can be con- 
structed of iron piping or wood with an 
opening six or eight inches wide in the re- 
gion of the buttocks. The frame then is 
elevated by wooden blocks high enough 
from the bed to permit the use of a bed- 
pan without disturbing the patient. A 
pillow may be kept under the buttocks to 
act as a support and removed only when 
the bedpan is used. If no Bradford frame 
is available, the head and shoulders should 
be very slightly elevated by a thin pillow, or 
better, a very slight but uniform elevation 
of the mattress—equivalent to an elevation 
of about one notch on a gatch bed. 


(Continued page 


that the 
inches be- 


Shoulders: Arms are raised so 
about three or four 


(that is, 


elbows are 


low shoulder level. about 75 de- 


grees abduction). 


Elbows: The arm is bent at _ right 
With the elbows bent and the child 
lying on his back, the forearms should be 
that they extend almost di- 
rectly upward with palms facing toward 
the feet, or dropped slightly back on a pil- 
low with palms facing diagonally upward. 


angles. 


supported so 


Hands and Fingers: ‘The hand rests on 
that it is dropped slightly 
back from direct line with the forearm. The 
fingers then are allowed to relax and will 
flex slightly. The thumb must be given 
particular attention. It is brought away 
from the palm toward the front of the 
wrist, so that it is in position to make a 
‘U’’ with the index finger. (If in the 
wrong position, it will be too much in the 
‘*V?? position). 

Hips are 
a small pillow between the thighs to pre- 
close together 


a pillow so 


in extension, legs separated by 


vent them from being too 
and sandbags or other supports to prevent 


the legs from rolling in or out. 


(10 or 15 
small 


Knees are just slightly bent 


degrees) by a rolled blanket or a 


pillow. 


Feet are at right angles to the legs. 
With the knees slightly bent, the feet will 
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the 
The soles of 


not be at right 
bed—but very slightly down. 
the feet are turned very slightly in since 
the weight of the down 
somewhat them, the 


necessarily 


angles to 


body pushing 
tends to flatten 
arch unless this precaution is taken. 


on 
There regard- 
ing the types of the 
of accurately examining a pa- 
tient, and the methods of carefully lo- 
ealizing exercises, that it is impossible 
We 
hope to have emphasized, however, that 


details 


proper support, 


are so many 


means 


to present them in a short article. 


the details of the after care are of ut- 
It 
emphasized that many deformities can 


most importance. cannot be over- 


be prevented if proper care is given, 


nor can too much be said in favor of 
giving a prolonged rest with the ade- 
quate protection in cases severely af- 
it 
plete rest in the bed for several years. 


fected even though may mean com- 
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CATION ASSOCIATION—Detroil Vichigan 
June 27-July 1. 

DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, NATION 
AL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—Detroit, Mich 
gan—June 27-July 1. 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY POR CRIPPLED CHIL 
DREN—16th annual convention—Schroder 
Hotel, Milwauke Wisconsin May 9-13. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE oF SocraL WorK—In 
dianapolis, Indiana—May 23-29. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH 
ERsS—Richmond, Virginia—May 4-7. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JUVENILE AGENCIES 

Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana 
May 24-28. 
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when writing to advertisers 


PARALYSIS PATIENTS 


Successful Books. . 


ELSON-GRAY BASIC 
READERS.... 


Abundant aids to learning and 
many provisions for individual 
differences give exceptional 
children the extra help so es- 


vecially needed. 
I : 


CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES.... 


Fresh, new informational read- 
health, 


studies 


ine in art, seienee, 


numbers. and social 
books—all with earefully con- 
trolled concepts and primary- 


level vocabulary. 


SIX GREAT STORIES.... 


A new book of junior high 


school interest-level—with 


a 


erade voeabu- 


fourth- and fifth 
lary lk vel. 


THORNDIKE-CZENTURY 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY.... 


A real child’s dictionary—the 
ONLY dietionary made with 
an understandine of how ehil- 
dren learn. 
Write to nearest office for detailed 
information about any of the 
above titles. 


ORESMAN AND 


CHICAGO © ATLANTA © DALLAS «+ 





A Message from 
the New President 


HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
7. TION of the International Council 
held in Cincinnati February 18-20, 1937 
of work of the 


closed another successful year 
attend 


Council. The 
ed, the program was excellent, and the mem 
The Coun 


Convention was well 


bership was materially increased. 
cil is to be congratulated for the work initi 


ated in the field of Teacher Training and of 


Research Studies on Exceptional Children. 


The Board of Directors agreed that the 
l pared by the research committee 
Good of the Uni- 


be published as 





It is hoped that the divergent groups of 
teachers of exceptional pupils will continue 
to find more common problems and more in 
tegrating forces to bind them together in the 
work of the Council. There is a need for a 
greater unification and pooling of ideas of all 
Special Edueation. The 
Exceptional Chil 
for securing 


those engaged in 
Council and the Journal of 


dren can be made instruments 
unanimity of purpose and effort. In this 
i value and 
If the 
1 


mav be d 


work the Journal is of particular 
its influence should continue to grow. 








Readers Exchange 


Classroom Suggestions 


Editorial Note This is the second of a 
contributions on C assroom Sug- 
presented by a 


series of 
each of which is 


apter of 


gestions 


International. 


The World of Numbers for the 
Retarded Child 


Children live in a 
about, but 


world with numbers all 


otten are not con- 
Most children 


Special Classes do not know much about num- 


taught to be 


scious of them. who come to 


They do not have a clear concept. They 
not apply them 


bers. 
recognize symbols but can 
to their 


And 


needs. 


what are the needs? To answer this 





question, the committee planned a_ course 
which would develop concept of number; recog 
nize number in 1y relations; create con 
ditions or ne experiences correlate num 
1 the life etivities ¢ e ehlid and 
ecome 1 h such 
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t 1S auite sur ne how many 

rol nvolving number. present’ ther 
| ring the day A eollection of these 


basis for 
child to be 
learning, providing the lesson is so planned 
that the child, not the most of 
the talking. Problems should be stated briefly 
unnecessary 


will soon furnish any teacher a 


teaching and a reason for the 


teacher, does 


to avoid reading. Language is 


just another barrier. 
What 


dren 


ehil- 
In the beginning 
number is 


and how will 
them? 


problem in 


problems arise 


learn to solve 
group, the concerned 
with the counting of the materials met Im his 


The 


consciousness by means of discussion periods in 


environment. teacher stimulates number 


which questions concerning materials needed 

















for work are asked: as, ‘‘How many el 
do we need? Pencils?’’ ete. Amounts of 
money needed for supplies; as, ‘‘What ean 
you I for one pe nny How m ] none 
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With his number concept clear, the child is 
now faced with the problem of number writ- 
ing. The process of matching and copying is 
initiated at the blackboard. 

The mystery of number concept and written 
symbol the child a substantial back- 
ground for his next real need, that of use of 
the concept in real situations, and the build- 
Re- 


viewing his grouping of objects, the teacher 


gives 


ing of combination experiences in adding. 


solves this need by giving the child much op 
portunity to build his combination and say, 
‘*T have one penny and two pennies. I have 
three pennies.’’ Also, store experience is 
given with the use of price list and money as 
child says, ‘‘Mary has three cents. She can 
buy a pencil for one cent and a ruler for 
one and two are three.’’ 


two cents because 


Some further problems are: 
2 balls 


1 ball 


Abstract drill is given only after child has 
had with com- 
bination building. As the child progresses, he 


sufficient experience concrete 
faces more complicated problem solving in his 
Here the need arises for the use 
multiplica- 

ean be 


daily living. 
of column addition, subtraction, 
and — short which 
through the daily 

When counting, recognizing, reading, 


the 
should 


tion, division 


taught constant use of 
money. 
understood, 
them, 


be carried on simultaneously; as, buying two 


and writing of numbers are 


processes, and combinations of 
or more different articles, two or more articles 
of the kind, the 
of change in each 
the 

binations, the child is then given experience in 


same and deciding amount 
ease. 

Following mastery of addition ecom- 
two digits of not 
addends; as, ‘‘John had 
lunch at He spent $.10 for soup, $.05 
sandwich, for milk, and $.06 for 
His lunch cost $————.’’ 

The steps in subtraction should be present- 
applied to 
well established be- 
When borrowing is 
ary, estab- 
lished by use of dimes and dollars, substi- 
tuting the term taking for borrowtng. 


When multiplication occurs in child’s expe- 


column addition of one or 


more than four 
school. 
for a $.05 
an apple. 
real situations. 


ed concretely and 


Comprehension should he 
fore giving written work. 
should be 


Neees 


comprehension 
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,for solution. 


this initiated through 
counting by 5’s, two 15’s, five 
6’s, and these facts applied to purchases; i. e., 
coffee, $.18. Buy three pounds. Sand- 
wiches, $.08. Buy six. 

As the child and 
value of pieces of money, and ean write and 
read the numbers, he decides the pur- 
chasing power as applied to needs; as, ‘‘ Will 
a nickel buy three $.02 pencils?’’ Prove. 
Thus, budgeting and making change may be 
applied to a great variety of purchases in the 


rience, concept is 


10’s, 2’s, as; 


recognizes knows the 


also 


various stories. 

Only the most practical and simple meas- 
ures are used by the child in his daily life 
the teacher helps him to solve this 
problem through many experiences. Some 
experiences undertaken are: (1) Dozens, half 
dozens, as; ‘‘How many dozen in 24 eggs? 
Eighteen eggs are how many dozen? (2) 
Time is taught by the hour, half hour, and 
the for practical 
demonstration; as, ‘‘When does school be- 
Show that time. Show the time you 
go to bed.’’ (3 Calendars are in_ the 
classroom to give practical experience in find- 
ing dates; as, ‘‘Show the date for today. 
How many days for this month? My library 
books are due two weeks from today. The 
date is ——.’’ (4) Liquids are taught by 
pints and quarts; as, ‘‘I buy four pints of 
That is —— quarts.’’ (5) Weight 


and so 


guarter hour with clock 


gin? 


milk. 


is taken only in pounds and charts are kept 
for comparative weights of children in the 


classroom; as, ‘‘Mary weighs 59 pounds. 
John weighs 63 pounds. John weighs 
more pounds. ”’ (6) Length is taken in 
yards, half yard, foot, inch, half inch, with 
much foot and yardstick; as, 
‘‘Our table is 9 feet long. We need to buy 

— yards of oilcloth.’’ These latter meas- 
ures are practiced frequently in the units of 
work. In the reading and writing of num- 
pers, only most useful and practical numbers 
Unless some special need arises, 


use of ruler 


are stressed. 
number of not more than four places are de- 
veloped; i. ee, U. S. $1.2 house 
15214 St. Clair Avenue; 
94; auto license—AN-913; 
phone number—KE, 2021, 

The advanced group continue processes pre- 
viously taught and practiced but due to a 
experiences and ¢om- 


money 
pages in 


tele- 


number 


hook—page 


gradual broadening of 
prehension, more advanced problems are given 
food and e¢loth- 


The buying of 
ing, and for labor, 


g, figuring bills for 
or reckoning time schedules for baking, cook- 


repairs 
ing, or giving medicine give opportunities for 
genuine practice in applying the number con- 
the groups. The 
difficult problems necessitate the ex- 
pansion of the following fundamental 
The one, two, three-column addition in- 


cepts built up in younger 


more 
proe- 


esses; 
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READERS’ EXCHANGE 

creased to six addends and the four-column to Clock problems are expanded to include min- 
four addends; subtraction with four place utes as 8:15 a. m. to 9:45 p. m.; the length 
numbers; the multiplier increased to two digits of time for train and auto trips; time sched- 


including the zero; and further develop- ules for travel, sleeping, working, and school 
ment of the division concept. (Short division hours; time schedules for cooking, baking, and 
only.) giving medicine. The calendar problems are 


Bills often require the multiplication of expanded to include figuring library fines, and 
an integer by a fraction or a mixed number; lapsed time between dates such as hatching 
as, Buy 3/4 of a dozen, 2/3 of a yard, or, of eggs, length of vacations, ete. 


§ 3/4 Ibs., 3 3/3 cups. Fractions should be In the cooking classes, the children apply 
used with the standard units of measures and arithmetic to real situations. They plan the 
weights. menus, purchase the foods, prepare it for 


In cooking, sewing, and manual training luncheons, and balance their expenditures with 
problems, the child finds the needs of doub- cash received. 
ling, trebling, and finding halves of quanti- The committee has attempted to plan this 
ties; i. e., ‘‘This recipe serves six people. course to meet the child’s need. Number is 
Make enough to serve twelve people.’’ or now not just a symbol but a vital experience. 
‘*Find the center line in this board.’’ He Much practice in the use of money and meas- 
also figures the cost of finished articles based ure as it affects daily living has helped to 
on varying amounts of materials used. Only solve many problems. The child is prepared 
the measurements needed for daily use are to take his place in a practical world and 
taught: gallons, quarts, and pints as applied meet his own situations. He stands ready ‘to 
to milk, ice-cream, vinegar, syrup, molasses, budget his income to fit his private prob- 
oil, and gasoline; bushels, pecks, quarts, and lems. His past experiences lead him to a 
pints, as applied to berries, vegetables, and more secure and happy future. 


fruits; ounces, pounds, and tons, as applied to Prepared by the following special 
meats, vegetables, groceries, ice, coal, and committee of Cleveland Chapter No. 1. 
sand; the inch, foot, and yard, and the frac- SopHire THOMPSON, Chairman 

tional parts of each, as applied to yard goods, Epna Bock 

lumber, sewing and manual training sup- ALMA MCLELLAND 

plies. JOSEPHINE MONFRE 


——___ ¢- @-o perenne a 


THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 


The prevention of blindness implies the conservation of partial sight, and is only com- 
plete when it is applied in early life. For the majority of people, the years of school life 
constitute the period of greatest stress and danger to their eyes. 

Accidents are responsible for sixteen per cent of the causes of complete blindness, and 
more than half of these accidents occur to boys and girls under twenty. 

Prevention of disease has of late years been very widely applied, and results have far 
surpassed those of medicine and surgery in treating disease. Small pox caused one-eighth of 
the blindness in the civilized world before vaccination was introduced and still causes many 
eases of blindness where it is not practiced. But this proportion of blindness has been com- 
pletely prevented by vaccination. 

In the school, we have light that is very inferior to the light of outdoor living. The sun 
at different times of the day gives light of 1,000 to 10,000 foot candles. In schoolrooms, we 
rarely find light above 100 foot candles on the desk of the students, and sometimes it runs down 
2 and the children’s eyes are expected to stand their school work 





to 10 or 5—or even 2 or 1 
under such bad conditions. 

Anyone can judge the effect of poor light by taking a telephone directory, which always 
has small print in it, and looking at it first in an ordinary indoor light, and then holding it 
where the sun will shine upon it. No one can miss the lesson of greater ease in using powerful 
light. 

When people think the light is too bright, it is usually because they have been trying to 
look at it. Our sources of light are not generally to be used like Neon signs, but to illuminate 
the desks or studies which we are trying to carry on. 

The correction of optical defects of the eye has been widely stressed and deserves all of 
the emphasis that has been placed upon it; but even with the optical defects exactly correct- 
ed, care and moderation need to be used for even the best eyes.—Eacerpts from an address 
delivered before The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness by Dr. EDWARD JACKSON, 
Emeritus Professor of Ophthalmology, University of Colorado. 
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News and 


Editorials 


-A year of Anniversaries at Perkins. 
that we 
to the Per 


pleasi 

the JOURNAI 
of the sey 

hool is ob 


principal oe 


of the com- 
school, the 


be edueated; 


versary ot the admission of 


Edith M. Thomas, the first deaf-blind child to 
master speech ; 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Kindergarten, the first school in the world 
for little blind children; 

The twe nly fifth 
ing of the present 


and 
anniversary of the open 


beautiful and very com- 


plete school plant, a view of which is shown 
on page 105. 


The 
of the 


education 
deaf-blind 
Was considered to 
be impossible at 
that Dr. 
Gridley 


the time 
Samuel 
diree- 


Howe, first 


tor of Perkins, 
persuaded Laura 
Bridgman’s par- 
ents to allow Laura 
to enter the school. 
Dr. Gabriel 
rell, the 


director 


Kar- 

present 
! told the 
Bachrach inter 


Gabriel Farrell exceedingly 


esting story of 
this event during a recent radio address. We 
quote him in part as follows: 

‘*The work was begun by pasting upon 
common articles of daily use labels with the 
names printed in raised letters. Then similar 
labels were placed in the hands of the child 
and through patient endeavor the child 
learned to feel the resemblance between a 
loose label and one on an object, and to as- 
sociate the feeling with the object. The sec- 
ond step was to place several articles on the 
table without and the child then 
learned to place one of the loose labels upon 
the right Chief objects 
used to concrete were a 


labels 
object. among the 


create impressions 


Comments 


key, a spoon, and a book. The next step was 
apart the letters of a word like book 
ehild had to assemble the letters 


object to 


to cut 
so that the 
b-o-o-k to form the 


which the l 


name of the 


word was associated. 


eks and weeks these 


exercises were 
on and then came what has 


moment in Laura 


supreme 
thus 


“he poor child had sat 


history’ beautifully de 
Dr. Howe: 


amazement, al atiently imitated 


1 
ing her tea , id; but now the 


flash upon her, her intellect be 


} 
everyth 


truth began to 
gan to work, she perceived that here was a 
way by which she could herself make up a 


sign of anything that was in her own mind, 
to another mind, and at once her 
countenance lighted up with a human expres- 
longer a dog or parrot,—it 


and show it 
sion; it was no 
was an immortal spirit, eagerly seizing upon 
link of with other spirits! I 
could almost fix. upon the 
truth dawned upon her mind, and spread its 
light to her countenance; I saw that the great 
obstacle was overcome, and that heneeforward 
nothing but patient and persevering, piain and 


straightforward efforts were to be used or 


a new union 


moment when this 


Since the days of Laura Bridgman, many 
other well known deaf-blind have 
eated either at the school or in their 
by Perkins trained teachers. Of these, 
best 


including the 


been edu 
homes 
Helen 
Keller is, of course, one of the known, 
Her accomplishments, 
tion of speech, have been proclaimed by some 
achievement in the 


acquisi- 
as the greatest individual 
whole history of education. 

At the present time the Perkins Institution 
is planning to establish a national center in 
conjunction with their present plant in order 
program available to all of the 
United States. Such a cen- 


to make the 
deaf-blind in the 
ter would include: 


1. schooling for educable deaf-blind children 
during the first years of instruction: 
training of teachers as special mother- 
teachers for individual children, or as 
teachers in special schools; 
exchange teachers to permit teachers of 
other institutions to observe at Perkins; 
field workers to investigate and advise in 
homes of deaf-blind children; 

a laboratory for research and experimenta- 
tion; and 

extension of the work of stimulating the 
hearing of partially deaf children. 
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NEWS AND 


proposals constitute a most 
and the 
opportunity to join the 


The above 
worthy and ambitious 


Journal takes this 


program, 





many friends of Perkins in shing that in 








stitution the greatest possible 33g in the 
nndertaking. 

Jor A announces at this time two 
important additions to its advisorv board in 
the persons of Mrs. Winifred Hathaway of 
New York City, and Dr. Harry Amoss of Tor 

M lat] ho is a oht-conserva 
specialist, is associate director of the N 

I >) { for the Prevention of Blindness. 

SI st u or numero nt ons in 





Amoss is the provincial inspector of 


classes for Ontario. His position in- 





cludes supervision of classes for the mentally 
as well as for physically handicapped children. 
He is the author of various educational ar 
ticles, text books, and tests. One of his most 
Ontario School 


a performance test stan- 


recent contributions is the 
Ability Examination- 
dardized for children who are 
lacking in speech facility, including the for- 

handicapped 


deafened or 


eign speaking and mentally 


groups 
a pS. 


The Cincinnati Meeting. In spite of such 
disasters as flood and fire with all the attend 
ant disruptions and inconveniences, Cinein- 
nati and her schools are carrying on in a glo- 
rious manner. The Couneil’s recent conven 
tion held in that city was condueted with the 
would have 


smoothness and precision that 


done credit to any city working under ideal 
conditions. Every need, comfort, and desire 
of the visiting delegates was provided for. 
Dr. Harry J. Baker, concluded his second 
vear as president with an enviable record of 
achievements. The Council under his diree- 
j scope of 


The new 


tion has made great progress in 
program, research, and membership. 
president, Mr. Edw. H. Stullken, and his corps 
of assistants inherit an enthusiastic and grow- 
ing organization, and everyone is looking 
forward to new and even greater achieve- 
ments under his direction. 


New Correspondents Added. Three new 
correspondents have been added to the Jour- 
nal staff. They and the respective chapters 
which they will represent are: 


Ida M. Sutherland, SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 


CHAPTER ; 
GRAND RAPIDS CHAPTER; and Alice K. Han- 


Agnes Lamoon, representing the 


son, the SEATTLE CHAPTER. 
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COMMENTS 


WE REGRET very much the error in our Feb- 
we announced the pub- 
Betts’ new book The 


ruary issue in whicl 
lisher of Dr. EmmetteA. 
Preventio and Correction of Reading Diffi- 
Foresman and Company. The 
PETER 


culties as Seott, 
announcement should have réad Row, 
ON & COMPANY. 


Council-Chapter News 


Dr. J. E. W. Wallin Honored. Dr. J. E. W. 


\ { . + 


ntal hygiene of 








4 iin, Stat aireetol 
‘ ‘ 3 7 otified of his elec 

t ion ry memb hip in tl Eugene 

Fiel ee n ! n of “1 outstand 

ing con i} ta nporary | , ” 

He has also received notice of his eligi 

to the fifth edition of the Internationa 


appear in ten languages. 


f the Interna 


Book, which wil 
Dr. Wallin is a member both « 
tional Council and of the Journal’s advisory 


board. 


Two New Council Chapters. The officers 
and directors of the Council have the pleas 
ure of welcoming two more new chapters into 
They are of James 


Council membership. 


town, New York, and Royal Oak, Michigan. 


General News 


Demonstration Sight-Saving Class. Thou 
people witnessed a demonstration of 


the recent 


sands of 


a sight-saving 


vanin State Farm Show which is held an 


class at Pennsyl 





nually in Harrisburg during the third week of 
January. The office of special education of 
the Department of Publie Instruction takes ad 
vantage of this opportunity each year to bring 
some phase of special education to the atten 
tion of the masses attending, this year num 
bering over 400,000. 

Through the cooperation of many commer 
cial concerns, a model sight-saving classroom, 
measuring twenty by thirty feet was furnished 
with the latest approved equipment, including 
a totally indirect system of lights which gave 
an illumination of 45 foot candles;' a non- 
glare blackboard; two soft gray translucent 
window shades attached to the center of five 
hygienie adjustable,  dull-finished 
a sight-saving project globe; 


windows ; 
desks and chairs; 
sight-saving maps; bulletin type typewriters; 
and a large assortment of sight-saving text 
books from grades one to six, as well as sight- 
saving paper, pencils, chalk, and rulers. 

The equipment included also a woodworking 


bench, a set of woodworking tools, a sand 


illumination was necessary 


of daylight from the outside 


amount of 


1 Thi 


vecause of the absence 
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table, and tools and materials for various 
forms of paper construction. 

The ceiling had been painted a flat white 
to reflect the indirect light, the walls were a 
light buff and the woodwork a harmonizing 
dull-finished neutral tan. Five artificial win- 
dows which had been installed on the left- 
hand side of the room up to the ceiling line, 
because the best light comes from the tup, gave 
a glass area approximating 20 per cent of the 
floor space. The blackboard was placed on 
the front wall and a bulletm board on the 
rear wall. The desks were turned at a slight 
angle from the windows. 

Miss Ruth E. Caldwell and Miss Lucille 
Whitaker, sight-saving teachers in the public 
schools of Pittsburgh and Reading, were re- 
leased by their respective superintendents to 
conduct the teaching demonstrations held three 
times daily. Twelve pupils with sufficiently 
defective eyesight to warrant their enrollment 
in a sight-saving class were selected for the 
teaching demonstrations. 

This brightly illuminated classroom, attrac- 
tively decorated with suitable non-glare pic- 
tures and sight-saving posters, in addition to 
the approved equipment named above, neid the 
attention of the spectators. While they 
watched the pupils and teachers at work, a 
member of the office of special education ex- 
plained the aims and objectives of sight-saving 
classes and called attention to the special 
features of the sight-saving equipment. 

Two weeks in advance of the Farm Show, 
Dr. Robert G. Bernreuter, chief of special edu- 
cation, issued an invitation to all county and 
district superintendents in Pennsylvania to see 
this demonstration and thus to become familiar 
with the latest approved equipment for sight- 
saving classes. Many superintendents and oth- 
er school officials responded to the invitation. 

The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf Announces 
New Officers and Summer Session Courses. 
The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf held its an- 
nual business meeting January 16. In recogni- 
tion of his loyal support of the Association, Dr. 
E. McK. Goodwin, superintendent of the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, was elected hon- 
orary president. Dr. Goodwin is the director 
of longest standing in the Association, having 
served 33 years in this capacity. He began to 
teach the deaf in North Carolina in 1885, at 
the small school then being conducted for the 
deaf and the blind in Raleigh. He was largely 
instrumental in securing the legislative estab- 
lishment of a separate school for the deaf, and 
was placed in charge of its construction and 
equipment. He has been at its head con- 
tinuously since its opening in 1894. 

Other officers elected by the Association 


were Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, president; Miss 
3essie N. Leonard, first vice president; Mrs. 
Lucile M. Moore, second vice president; Her- 
bert Poole, treasurer; T. C. Forrester, seere- 
tary; and Harris Taylor, auditor. 

The Association will hold a summer school 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, July 6 to August 13. From June 21 
through July 2, there will be two weeks’ spe- 
cial advanced practice in charge of Dr. Harris 
Taylor under the general supervision of Teach- 
ers College. This preliminary session will en 
able students to attend the convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, meeting in 
New York June 21-25. Teachers who register 
for regular courses at the summer school may 
obtain additional college credit by attending 
the preliminary demonstration classes. The 
courses to be given at the summer school are 
open only to experienced teachers of the deaf. 
They offer elementary work in the employ nent 
of voice, speech, and language for the deaf; 
advanced phonetics; corrective speech; lip 
reading and the training of auxiliary senses; 
ete. 

The Volta Bureau, which is controlled by 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and which 
serves as headquarters of the Association, will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary June 27. It 
was on that date, in the year 1887, that Alex 
ander Graham Bell turned over to his father, 
Alexander Melville Bell, $100,000, to be held 
in trust and used ‘‘for the purpose of found 
ing and maintaining a Bureau for the in- 
créase and diffusion of knowledge relating to 
the deaf.’’ 


Bill to Provide for the Education of 
Physically Handicapped Children. Following 
a conference of representatives of national or 
ganizations interested in the education of 
physically handicapped children of the United 
States, the International Society for Crippled 
Children with headquarters at Elyria, Obio, 
is announcing a proposed Bill to be presentcd 
to Congress asking for a Federal appropriation 
of $11,580,000 which will be used to pay the 
excess cost of educating physically handicapped 
children. 

According to the Bill, the appropriation will 
be administered by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the United States, and in each state 
by the State Department of Education. 
Physically handicapped children, as defined in 
the bill, will include all children who are crip- 
pled, blind, partially seeing, deaf, hard-of- 
hearing, defective in speech, cardiopathic, tu- 
berculous, or otherwise physically handicapped 
and who for their education require an ex- 
penditure of money in excess of the cost of 
educating physically normal children. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Inter 
Seott 


The Committee on Edueation of the 


national Society, of which Dr. Charles 
Berry, director of the bureau of special and 
adult Ohio State 
the chairman, is responsible for the drafting 

the bill. Dr. 


million 


education of University, is 


Berry states that there are 
half to two 
handicapped children in the United 


from one and a million 
phvsieally 
States and that of this number less than one 


hundred and fifty thousand are receiving spe- 


cial educational advantages. 

New Conference Plan of American Society 
for Hard of Hearing. Thx Society 
for the Hard of Hearing, 
at Washington, D. C., has held sixteen annual 


\merican 
with headquarters 
conferences, at which experts dealing with all 
problems related to hearing have participated 
This 


national conference of the society; 


vear there will be no 
instead, the 
zones into which the country has been divided 

hold 


‘ 1 
hat this 


the programs. 


regional meetings. It is believed 


plan will result in a total registra 


tion that will eclipse all former figures and 


vill engender even greater enthusiasm for the 
meeting, which will be in 


1938. 


ext national 


Cleveland, Ohio, in 


Zone conferences have been planned as fol 
ae 
Central Zone—Grand Rapids, Michigan, June 


25 and 26; 





Atlantic Zone Richmond, Virginia, 

y 14 and 15; 
rn Zone Albany, New York, May 28 

29; 
Pacifie Zone—San Diego, California, March 
21, 22, 23. 

Speech Correction Association Elects Offi- 
cers. At the annual meeting held in St. Louis 


ol December 29, the American Cor- 
elected the following offi- 
two-year pre sident, Max A. 
Goldstein, M. D., of St. Louis, vice-president, 
Stinehfield Hawk, Ph. D., of Hollywood, 
California; Bryng Bryngelson, Ph. 
I)., of Minneapolis, Minnesota; and councillor- 
Charles S. Bluemel, 
M. D., of Colorado. The Council is 
composed of the above and G. Oscar Russell, 
Ph. D., editor of the Journal of Speech Dis- 
wders; Lee E. Travis, Ph. D., 


Speech 
rection Association 
ers for terms: 
sara 
treasurer, 
at-large (for four vears ), 


Denver, 


retiring presi- 


dent; James F. Bender, councillor; and Sam- 
uel D. Robbins, permanent secretary. 
The Association voted to abolish its mem- 


hership committee and to have applications for 
associateship in the sent to the 
secretary to be acted upon by a sub-committee 
Persons who would like to 
join the should write to the Sec- 
for an application blank. 


Association 


from the Council. 
Association 


retary 


1937 


Special Education at Syracuse. 
dean of the school of 
Syracuse University, has announced important 
that 


tion courses for the coming summer session. In 


Dr. Harry 
Ganders, edueation of 


additions to institution’s special eduea- 
addition to the initial special courses in psy- 


chology, mental hygiene, industrial arts, and 
a practicum in methods and practice teaching, 


there will be offered advanced and graduate 


courses in curriculum problems, reading, 
speech re-education, vocational guidance, and 


in methods and materials for the slow-learn- 


ing. 





afforded the 


work on his or her own 


‘h student will be 
tunity to 


oppor- 
individual 
problems—regardless of whether they relate to 
a village or city community. 

A New Crippled Children’s Conference. 
The first annual eonference of the Illinois As- 
sociation for the Crippled was held at the La 
Salle 


Hotel, Chicago, January 18. The pro 


gram was divided into six sections, namely, 
Prevention, Finding, Treatment and Hospitali- 
Education, 
Placement. 

Miss Theecla Voniat, principal of the Spald- 


ing School 


cation, Vocational Training and 


Guidance, and 
for Crippled Children, Chicago, was 


chairman of the edueation section. 


Stammers’ Advisory Guild Elects Officers. 
At the annual meeting held in St. 
31, the Stammerers’ 
elected the 
president, William Dennison of Toronto; 


Louis on 
Guild 


two-year 


December Advisory 
following officers for a 
term: 
secretary, Samuel D. Robbins of 
Robert E. Detroit. 

It was voted to resume the publication of the 
Guild’s official organ, SprEcH, and to mail it 


twice each year gratis to all stammerers who 


executive 


Boston: treasurer, Card of 


request it. 


Private School Association. An organiza- 
tion of private schools for retarded and prob- 
Special School As- 


sociation, has for its purpose ‘‘the raising of 


lem children, known as The 


standards of care and teaching, and the pro- 
Annual 
year to 


motion of cooperation’’ in their field. 
held, alternating from 
the member schools. 


meetings are 
vear among 


New Publications 

CASWELL, HOLLIS LELAND AND CAMPBELL DOAK 
S.—Curriculum Development—618 p.—1936 
—American Book Company, Ine.—New York 
cloth, $2.50. 
The aim of this 
the problems encountered in developing the 
curriculum for the entire period of general 


book is to throw light on 


education. Deals with both theory and 
practice including late developments. Em- 


135 





JOURNAL OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


phasis is placed on the phases with which other scientific pursuits; and progress in 
teachers and general committees, rather than psychology will generally be in proportion 
administrators, are concerned. Consideration to the use of objective quantitative methods 
is given to the social setting in which the of study. 

curriculum is developed, the procedures that The author has presumed no _ technical 
may be employed, critical evaluations ot training, on the part of the student, in the 
various points of view and practices, help- technique of psychological test construction 
ful illustrative material, carefully selected  [ewin, Kurr (translated by Fritz Heider and 
reference materials, and a comprehensive Grace M. Heider) Principles of Topologica 
bibliography. Psychology — 231 p. 1936 MeGraw Ii) 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, DEPART- company—cloth, $2.50. 

MENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION—Organization Planned to be of aid for the integrating 
and Administration of Special Education tendencies in psychology by developing 
Classes for the Orthogenic Backward—Bulle- group of concepts useful as a frame work i 
tin No, 85—91 p.—1935—Harrisburg—paper. all branches of psychology. These concepts 

Discusses standards, organization, manage- are based on a decade of experimental in 
ment, teaching procedures, projects or units vestigation and are considered basic for the 
of study, records and reports, and equipment psychology of actions, emotions, motivation, 
and supplies. and the like. 

DEWEY, EvVELYN—Behavior Development In In- 
fants—321 p.—1935—Columbia University 
Press, New York—cloth, $3.50. 

Deals primarily with the literature since 


LOWMAN, CHARLES Lreroy—Balance Skills w 
Physical Education—42 p.—19385—Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan—paper 


$1.60. 


1920 concerning the behavior development of a : ‘ , . 
= : I Technique and exercises for attainment ot 


the human during the foetal and infant ; 
- correct body balance and posture and for 


veriods. The material is organized and pre- : ’ ava ee 
I : “ge = : P correction of defective balance or deficieneces 
sented in terms of specific types of behavior . . ° . 
; : ; in physical coordination. 
in an attempt to show the process of develop TY" = 

1e 


; Boece author concludes that the great ex 
ment of activities. 


tent of faulty body alignment in children 
GLUECK, SHELDON AND ELEANOR—Preventing and younger adults and inadequacy of con 
Crime: A Symposium—509  p.—1936—Me- ventional calisthenics for its correction eal 
Graw-Hill Company, New York—cloth, $4.00. for some way of handling the problem it 
Shows what is being done towards the pre- modern physical education. 
vention of crime in the United States by 


Orro, Henry J.—Elementary School Organiza 


work with children and adults who are po- . ‘ a 
I tion and Administration—652  p.—1935—D, 


tential criminals. The material covers vari- 5 . 2 
4 Appleton-Century Co., New York and Lon- 
don—51 illustrations and drawings—cloth, 


$3.00. 


ous types of attack on the problem, includ- 
ing the community organization approach, 
the educational attack, the clinical methods, 


: : a. : Emphasizes principles rather than tech 
the police crime prevention bureau  acti- 


oe L _ s niques. Includes a 47 page ehapter on 
vities, the work of boys’ clubs, and the like. | : D Pe e 
/ : program for health education, and a 39 page 
HORN, CLARENCE—Elements af Health—165 p. chapter on school provisions for exceptional 
-1935—Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, children. 
Michigan—Lithoprinted—cloth, $2.50. 


A text for study of health problems, pub- PAMPHLETS 


lic and private, with methods of prevention ‘ : b : 
GLUECK, ELEANOR T.—The Family, the School, 


and solution. Principal topics covered in- ; : : 
and Crime—11 p.—1935—Reprint from The 


elude: history of public health, man’s battle 
Harvard’s Teachers Record. 


Mental Retardation and Juvenile Delin- 
quency—24 p.—1935—The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, New York City 

Reprint from Mental Hygiene, October, 
1935. 


with the microbe, human defenses against 
microbe, tuberculosis, veneral diseases, and 
cancer. 

Hunt, THELMA—Veasurement in Psychology 
471 p.—1936—Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
—Cloth, $3.00. 


A survey of the field of psychological NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH 


ERS—Parent Education Guidebook—1936— 


measurements, including historical —back- 
L0e. 


ground and discussions of various tests that 
psychology borrows from other fields (for Basic principles governing the organiza- 
example, physiological tests). Proposes that tion and conduct of parent education study 
quantitative study and measurement are just groups are discussed. Compiled by Dr. Ada 
as pertinent to psychological pursuits as to Hart Arlitt. 
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